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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

should urge us to be more fully what we are. Only so will 
they hasten the day when America will have the great artists 
for which she clamors. Amy Lowell. 



REVIEWS 

Des Imagistes: An Anthology. The Glebe: A. & C. Boni. 

Imagism is essentially a graphic art, and, like the finest 
etching, print or wood-cut, depends upon a highly cultivated 
state of appreciation in the observer. It is not an art of the 
naive or unsophisticated. A great many of the classical 
poems of the Japanese are also graphic in the sense in which 
I use it here. Their poems exist independently, it is true, 
of the pictures that they were designed to accompany, or that 
were made, in their turn, to complete the text of the poet; 
but the spirit of the poem was based upon this dual apprecia- 
tion. In other words, it was based upon a mental image 
to which more than one sense, or more than one art-sense, 
was contributory. The fact that poet and painter played 
into each other's hands, so to speak, was due to a more 
general culture in art than many of us in the west possess, 
and it was due also to the non-imitative quality of the 
respective arts. Perhaps this is one reason why the visual 
element, which plays an important part in the poems in this 
volume, is not likely to find ready appreciation or under- 
standing. 

"An Image," Mr. Pound says, "is that which presents 
an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of time." 

[38] 



Reviews 

The moon rose full, and the women stood as though around 
an altar. Sappho 

How shall I find the white flower 
That resembles the hoar-frost? 
When 1 think I have come upon it — 
It is only a flake of white crystal 
That melts in my fingers. 

From the Japanese. 

In several brief poems by Mr. Pound in this anthology 
the Image would not exist without this contributory sense 
of delicate vision: 

Be in me as the eternal moods 

of the bleak wind, and not 
As transient things are — 

gaiety of flowers. 
Have me in the strong loneliness 

of sunless cliffs 
And of gray waters. 

Let the gods speak softly of us 
In days hereafter. 

The shadowy flowers of Orcus 
Remember Thee. 

O fan of white silk, 

clear as frost on the grass-blade, 
You also are laid aside. 
The petals fall in the fountain, 

the orange-colored rose-leaves, 
Their ochre clings to the stone. 

Mr. Aldington also gives a delightful visual impression 

in Au Vieux J or din, which one New York reviewer frankly 

finds ridiculous; no doubt because a delicate combination of 

color could never set him "nigh to weeping!" And the same 

reviewer objects to "the delicate artificiality, the delicate 

antiquity, the delicate futility" of the imagist poems. But 

[39] 
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there are hands of otherwise very worthy people to which 
one would not confide the delicate artificiality, the delicate 
antiquity, the delicate futility of an Etruscan vase. 

"But the Etruscan vase was not futile, but useful," the 
reviewer would probably object. 

"Yes, but would not the most vulgar manufactured 
china-jug serve as well ?" he might be answered. 

The futility, after all, is in the impossibility of imposing 
a selective choice on the naturally unselective. 

Modernity, moreover, is not objective, not a matter of 
time and place. A sparrow hopping on the lawn in London 
appeals to this reviewer; but substitute Athens for London, 
and his sense of modernity would be outraged. 

There is much individual variety in the expression of 
the eleven poets represented in this anthology, but all the 
poems are more or less bound together by certain tendencies 
which it is unnecessary to indicate here, as the principles 
of Imagism have been set forth at some length in this 
magazine and about three-fourths of the poems included 
were first published in Poetry. The collection of the poems 
in a single volume is valuable as affording a concentrative 
expression of the group, and an appended bibliography in- 
creases its value for the collector. A. C. H. 
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Errata: 

Page 19, line 4 from bottom — for bend read bent. 

Page 22, last line of poem — for Some brandy! read Some brandy, sir! 

Page 39 — insert space, to indicate end of poem, after the line: 

You also are laid aside. 
Page 97 — for lines 17 and 18 substitute: 

Miss Marian Ramii is a young English poet who has worked more 

or less for the wounded. 
Page 147 — for lines 6 and 7 substitute: 

Mr. Seumas O'Sullivan is an Irish poet, author of several brief books of 

verse, from which Thomas B. Masher, of Portland, Maine, has published 

a selection. 
Page 169 — first line of poem omitted. Insert: 

Long time my mother lived in Culm, 

This error is corrected also on page 249. 
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